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he began teaching and his present age, he has had seven years of experience, and h s 
salary at the present time is $489 a year. Both of his parents were living when he 
entered teaching, and both spoke the English language. They had an annual income 
from their farm of $700 which they were compelled to use to support themselves and 
their four or five children. 

"His first experience as a teacher was secured in the rural schools, where he 
remained for two years at a salary of $390 per year. He found it customary for 
rural-school teachers to have only three years of training beyond the elementary school, 
but in order for him to advance to a town-school position he had to get an additional 
year of training. He also found that in case he wished to become a city-school teacher 
that two more years of training, or six in all, beyond the elementary school were needed. 

"His salary increased rather regularly during the first six years of his experience, 
or until he was about twenty-six years of age. After that he found that age and 
experience played a rather insignificant part in determining his salary, but that 
training still afforded him a powerful leverage." 

A similar paragraph describes the average characteristics of the woman teacher in 
American schools. 

Such a study as this of the members of the teaching profession does much to 
indicate the problems that lie before the normal schools and colleges that train teachers, 
and it also gives a very clear notion of the problems which the superintendent and 
principal encounter when they attempt to fill their teaching staff. The book is a good 
illustration of the application of scientific methods to problems of school organization. 

C. H. J. 

Agencies for the Improvement of Teachers in Service. By William Carl 

Ruedigee. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 

This monograph, published by the Bureau of Education, calls attention to the 
many efforts that are being made at the present time to induce teachers to continue 
their studies after they have become established in school work. School institutes are 
the agencies most commonly employed for the training of teachers in service. The 
study made by Mr. Ruediger of these institutes reports for the most part facts regard- 
ing their organization and support. The study is very conservative in its criticisms, 
these being for the most part expressed in quotations from papers written by other 
authors. One cannot help feeling as he reads the monograph that more emphasis 
should have been laid upon these criticisms of teachers' institutes. Mr. Ruediger, 
however, has evidently regarded it as his chief duty to offer examples of what is 
undertaken and he has given some examples of full programs and announcements. 

The other agencies which are employed, particularly in cities where many teachers 
are brought together, make an encouraging- showing, and the summer schools and 
correspondence schools are discussed at sufficient length to show the value of these 
means of instruction. There are very interesting reports on teachers' meetings in the 
monograph, which might very properly serve as suggestive examples for those who are 
in charge of such meetings. 

The monograph calls attention to the large service that the Bureau of Education 
is rendering in presenting compact statements of the educational agencies in this 
country. Many of these monographs are of interest to individual teachers, and all of 
them are helpful to administrators who are organizing school work. 

C. H. J. 



